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HOW I TEACH FIRST- YEAR SPANISH 

As head of Spanish in the Flathead County High School at 
Kalispell, Montana, my task is at the same time that of creating in • 
terest in things Spanish and of teaching the fundamentals of the 
language. This is the third year that Spanish has been given here 
and it is now offered in first, second, and third year classes. There 
is an attendance of some five hundred students, fifty of whom are 
enrolled for Spanish. The majority of these are young men attract- 
ed to the subject by the glamour of future South American travel 
or for purposes of business correspondence with firms dealing in 
South America. This popularity I find fostered by our far-sighted 
commercial department that strongly urges Spanish upon its stu- 
dents. Aside from a smattering of cowboy dialect acquired from 
wandering, Mexican vaqueros at the annual round-ups, there is no 
local background for their interest. A searching of the map of 
Montana fails to reveal a Spanish nomenclature ; neither is there 
any reminder of Spanish life, tradition or history here as so richly 
abounds in California, New Mexico and other States. 

Because of this lack of local setting I make it a point to bring 
before my classes many items of general interest not included in the 
regular assignment of lessons. This may be an explanation of the 
Castilian coat-of-arms on the cover of the text, the quoting and 
explaining of some Spanish proverb, an allusion to Cervantes or 
some other master of Spanish prose, or a question such as the fol- 
lowing: What is the proportion of Spanish-speaking people in the 
world compared to English-speaking? Which city of South Amer- 
ica is called "the Paris of the Andes" ? Name the twenty-one coun- 
tries of the Pan-American Union. 

As I am so fortunate as to be the arbiter of the courses of study 
in my department, I choose rather to cover less ground in texts and 
give more time to daily drill in reading, conversation, and the all- 
important verb forms. The course covered in my first-year work 
includes the first twenty-four lessons of the Espinosa-Allen Gram- 
mar with the Roessler and Remy Reader for supplementary assign- 
ment. During the first six weeks the rules for accent and the 
regular verb forms are the topics of especial importance, during the 
second the principal irregular verbs are taken up, and after this. 
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correct habits having in the meantime been established, the re- 
mainder of the year is devoted to the mastery of separate points of 
grammar and to the increasing of vocabulary. 

The necessity of thorough drill in teaching a beginning language 
cannot be overestimated, especially with high-school pupils, many 
of whom have not yet acquired the habit of concentrated study. 
The ability to use a foreign language is not generally acquired in 
less time than several months' residence in a foreign country, even 
by the aptest and most devoted student, and that where the ear is 
daily and hourly catching the idiom. Certainly much less can be 
expected of a person to whom the language is terra incognita and 
who never hears it spoken outside the classroom. Drill and much 
memory work are necessary. I assign vocabularies to be studied and 
insist upon their being learned, for a reading knowledge of a lan- 
guage by no means gives a speaking command of it. For the latter, 
vocabularies must be memorized as separate words or idioms, and 
conjugations so thoroughly assimilated that the desired form can be 
instantly summoned. Frequently for a surprise I call for a written 
lesson on vocabularies and idiomatic expressions. A favorite test 
lesson is a dictation of simple questions in Spanish to be answered 
in the same without being rendered into English. These are often- 
times taken from the conversational lessons in the grammar. In 
preparing the latter exercises I first allow the pupils to answer the 
questions with open books and while referring to their reading text 
for model answers. The day following they are answered from 
memory without difficulty. 

Save to the exceptionally bright pupil, the single explanation of 
an idiom will not suffice to establish it with him as an usable form. 
Take, for example, the verb saber, as used in the Spanish meaning 
to knozv how, to be able. It is not only necessary to explain its 
meaning when it first occurs in the text, but to reiterate it in a dozen 
illustrations as Sabe hablar espafwl. La madre de Maria sabe co- 
cinar, etc., etc. Tienc ganas de- — to desire, to wish, is another idiom 
which should receive similar treatment in order to fix it in the mind 
of the pupil. Every teacher knows a multitude of others. 

Much is heard at present concerning the different methods of 
language teaching, especially the Direct Method. Every teacher's 
method is his own, which can and should be varied to meet the cir- 
cumstances and exigencies of the class. I do not declare myself an 
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out-and-out advocate of the Direct Method, but I avoid translation 
as far as possible. I use the Spanish a great deal in classroom 
phrases from the beginning. The objection on my part to limiting 
the conversation wholly to the foreign tongue is that the student is 
thus checked from free and spontaneous questioning as to points 
of difficulty in his work, which is the opposite result from that the 
skillful teacher aims to accomplish. It is early possible to build 
original sentences on the text read, however, as well as on outside 
topics, and this I never fail to do as opportunity occurs. jA 
cudntos estamos? I ask in making out my attendance slip and have, 
by this one question, indirectly taught the pupils the numbers up to 
thirty, the days of the week, the months and the correct reading of 
dates, as well as the Spanish equivalents for several of the holidays. 
On the first day of the semester I read to my two beginning classes 
the poem "La America" of Luis Rodriguez Velasco, with which all 
were much delighted, it being sonorous, picturesque, and easily com- 
prehended, due to the number of words similar in sound and mean- 
ing to the English derivates. Later I wrote the stanzas on the 
board to be copied and memorized and soon all could recite the 
poem with accuracy and spirit. In this same manner I have also 
taught them the words of two beautiful Porto Rican danzas, which 
are likewise much appreciated: 

The question of accent is especially vital in the first-year class. 
I begin with a class by giving them the simplest rules for the cor- 
rect accentuation of Spanish words and continue patiently and cease- 
lessly to call their attention to these until each and every pupil 
realizes in some degree at least what is meant by Spanish accent and 
instinctively corrects himself of mistakes when reading. In compo- 
sition I lay equal stress upon the written accent, pointing out that a 
word is not correctly written if a required mark be lacking. Each 
exercise called for I correct with great care, and if it shows too 
great an expenditure of red ink I ask for it to be copied in the cor- 
rected form before I finally check it as completed. I teach correct 
phrasing and fluency in the answering of questions from the begin- 
ning, showing that it is quite as easy to acquire the language in this 
manner as haltingly and with sentences given piecemeal. 
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